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Towards Industrial Peace in Steel 


Philip Murray, Chairman 


Steel Workers Organizing Committee 


On June 3, 1936, the C. I. 0. signed a pact 


ith the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 


in Workers of North America under the terms 
which the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
as to undertake the organization of the workers 
the iron and steel industry. Ten days later it 
muarked on its campaign to make a reality the 
ong-denied desire of steel workers for collective 
argaining through unions of their own choosing. 


> 
fredictions of failure were numerous andmany. 


ndustry, the public, and a number of labor 


‘Nicials said this job could not be done; and a 
esual survey of the history of industrial rela- 
10nS in steel yave 


considerable evidence to 


ipport such a view. The steel industry had 


amed for itself the name of "the citadel of 


nonunionism." Every attempt by the workers to 


secure any of their rights through collective 
action -—- 1892, 1901, 1909, 1916, 1919, and 1933 -- 
had been marked by bitterness, violence, bloodshed, 
and ultimate defeat for the workers. Unions had 
come to consider steel a "no man's land." 

After 60 years of existence, the Amalgamated 
Steel and Tin Workers had 


Association of Iron, 


but 8,600 members in 1935. The seemingly united 
opposition of the industry, the racial, cultural, 
religious, and economic backgrounds of the thousands 
of workers, the lack of a union tradition, and 
other factors seemed to be too muchof an obstacle 
for successful collective bargaining. Many said 
that even if the industry were organized, there 
labor-manaemernt 


was little hope of peaceful 





relations. But for the sake of the workers 
employed in this major basic industry, as well as 
for the success of the trade-union movement in 


the country as a whole, steel had tobe organized. 


In view of the magnitude of the task, the 
S. W. 0. C. moved quietly for the first few months 
of its campaign. on the 
seemed that little or no progress was being made. 


In fact, surface it 
the success of the work of these few 
months was brought to light on March 2, 1937, 
when it was announced that U. S. Steel had 
signed a preliminary agreement with the S. W. 0. C. 
The actual contract was signed on March 17, 1937. 
A short time later, 
election conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board, 
ing rights at the Jones & Laughlin plants. 


However, 


after a brief strike and an 


the S. W. 0. C. gained exclusive bargain- 


As if overnight the attitude of management in 


steel changed, for the most part, from one of 
opposition or neutrality to one of acquiescence. 
Within 3 months after the signing of U. S. Steel, 
employing 375,000 men, were 
under contract with the S. W. 0. C. just 
3 short years after the birth of the S. W. 0. C., 


623 contracts have 


some 142 companies, 
Now, 
been 


signed, covering the 


conditions of employment of more than half a 
million men in various phases of steel produc- 
tion. "citadel of 
has turned into an industry that is three-fourths 


As members of the union, steel workers 


From a nonunionism," steel 
organized. 
have obtained higher wages, better conditions of 
Managemnt in the organized 
sector of the industry has gained peace in indus- 
trial relations. The effectiveness and _ the 
friendliness of collective bargaining in this basic 
industry have become a source of pride to the 


work, and job security. 


workers, their employers, and the public in general. 
STANDARD AGREEMENT 


The pivot of this new management-labor relation- 
ship in steel is the written agreement which 
binds management and labor to a “rule of reason" 
in industry. Thecontract signed with U. S. Steel 
has served as the minimum standard, and with 
slight modifications it represents the basic terms 


of every agreement signed by the industry, 


document covers but 4 few pages and is writt, 
language that can be understood by all withoy 
need of legal interpretation. The MOSt impor, 
provisions cover— 

Recognition of the Union. In most 
the union is recognized as the sole bargiy 
agency for the workers. Coercion, intinmids 
or restraint with regard to membership or, 


membership by either party is prohibited, 


Wages. In the basic iron and steel , 
try, $5.00 has been established as 
In many cases this has represented an incras 
$1.20 to $3.00 a day. 


been made in other brackets. 


the mini 


Under the ten 
the contract, the company agrees not to mj 


wages without consent of the union. 


Hours of Work. 
week, with time and one half for overtime, js 


standard in the industry. 


Vacations. 
by some 90 percent of the industry, large 
a result of the contracts signed. 


Seniority. In increases or reductions 
the working force and in promotions, the follo 
factors pertaining to the status of industry 


workers govern-- 


(1) length of continuous service 
experience has shown that nor 


being placed m 


2 years' 
and 
this factor; 


more emphasis is 


(2) knowledge, training, ability 
skill, and efficiency; 

(3) physical fitness; 

(4) family status, dependents, et; 

(5) place of residence. 


Adjustment of Grievances. The stril 
the lockout are discarded in favor of and 
process of settling difficulties at the confé 
table. 

Discharge Cases. Men may be discitf 


for "just cause," but where an 





Equitable adjustments 
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Pat the organization of 


scnarged unjustly he is reinstated with com- 

sation for lost time. 

Reasonable provisions 
of workers are in- 


Safety and Health. 
br the safety and health 
mbent upon management. 

Individual Wage Rates. Inequalities in 
rates, long a source of dissatisfaction in 


justry; are subject to adjustment on a mutually 


tisfactory basis. 


Management. To management is reserved 
e right operating the plant as it sees 
sirable, provided this right is not used for 


moses of discrimination against any member of 


of 


je union. 

Where differences of opinion do arise, and 
ey are to be expected in any field of human 
lations, the procedure for the adjustment of 


ievances offers a sane, 


prevailing conditions and the local needs. When 


necessary, this is done. 


BENEFITS TO LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 

labor policy, 
the field 
brought to the 
To 


needs 


The benefits that this written 
so long advocated by leaders in 
better industrial relations, has 
parties concerned are almost unbelievable. 
realize the extent of these 
but compare the conditions now 
organized steel with those which prevailed prior 
to the S. W. 0. C. or with those still existing 
in that sector of the 
obligations to society or its employees. 

To the worker it has brought increased earnings, 


of 


benefits, one 


in existence in 


industry which shuns its 


a better standard of living, increased leisure 
added security on the job, and the status 


than a relative serf in 


time, 


of a citizen rather 
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ange in size from 


core of workers Two of 10 Zone Com- 
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General Grievance 
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ZONE COMMITTEEMEN 
If case is not settled to satisfaction of 
aggrieved workmen, he may take it up 
with union lodge or Zone Committeeman 


t 


FOREMEN 
Men must first try to settle all cases 
FIRST with their foremen. 





After hearing evidence 

and discussing case, de- 

partment superintendent 

must give his decision in 
writing. 









































bvious that certain provi- 
Hons of the standard 
preement sometimes need 
Db be changed, added to, 











“Zone Committeeman.” 


L 


Each “Zone” has one SWOC “Zone Committeeman,” who wears a button on which is printed 
Each “Zone Committeeman” has several “Shop Stewards” under him. 
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omitted, depending on 





industry. When he has a grievance he is now given 

a fair hearing instead of being confronted by the 

plant official as judge, jury, and prosecutor. 
The attitude of 


for the most part, 


management in steel today, 
is a far cry from the charges 
of "irresponsibility" hurled at the S. W. 0. C. 
1937. To the U. S. Steel 


200,000 employees has not 


sl 


in the days of date, 


Corporation with some 
had a single strike, and the statement made on 
April 4, 1938, by Mr. the retired 
chairman of the Board of U. S. Steel Corporation, 


still holds: 


Myron Taylor, 


"The union has scrupulously followed 


the terms of its agreement and, insofar 


as I know, has made no unfair effort to 


bring other employees into its ranks, 
while the Corporation's subsidiaries, dur- 
ing a very difficult period, have been 
entirely free of labor disturbance of any 
kind. 


ation, tothe public, and to the men--would 


The cost ofa strike—-to the Corpor- 


have been incalculable.” 


On September 14, 1939, 


devoted to problems of 


the Jron Age, a pub- 
lication the steel and 


metalworking industries, published an exclusive 


statement by the chairman of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee on 
S. W. O. C. 


by the war in Europe. 


the position of the 
with regard to the emergency caused 
The statement was preceded 


by the following editorial remarks: 


"A question in many steel executives' 
minds, although not openly voiced as yet, 
centers around the possibility of labor 
policies regarding strikes and cessation 
of work during an emergency period. Con- 
tracts between the S. W. 0. C. and steel 
companies specifically state that there 
shall be no during 
negotiation of difficulties. .. .the 
S. W. 0. C.'s history so far is not marked 


cessation of work 


with violation of agreements." 


But even better evidence of the satisfaction 
of management with this new relationship is found 
in the fact that with but one exception every 


contract signed in or since 1937 has been renewed, 


many with better terms for the employees, 


real test of the good faith in which Collect; 


conduc ted 
part of the industry 


bargaining is being throughout 
WaS evidence 


proposed 


greater 
1938, 
cut, but after 
i @ & Ces 


when management & drastic , 


listening to the viens of , 
it withdrew the proposal. Hag 
parties not entered into collective bargaininy 
faith, 


the consequences of such a step would certgj 


good 


have been drastic. 


In spite of these accomplishments, organjs 


workers in steel regard the present situatiy, 
only 
labor-management relations. 
ment 
still not complete. This is true of managy 
The 


background has hampered the process in sone cas 


and the workers alike. lack of a wi 


Some officials still fail to conceive of collet; 


bargaining as an integral 


a few have attempted to find excuses for obstny 


ing the work of the union. 
TRAINING FOR UNION OFFICIALS AND FOREMAN 


It must be remembered that during its or 


ization stage a union is very much in nee 


courageous leaders who are known to be "fight 
for the cause." But the type of leader wh! 
the courage to fight has considerable diffia 
in making the necessary adjustments for peace 


relations with management. To overcome t 
handicap and to help local union leaders to be 
skilled 


has started an extensive training progran, wil 


collective bargainers, the 
has been continued to date. 
camps are conducted for officials of local wi 
and particularly for shop stewards, to give 
men a better understanding of the purpose 
administration of the union lodges and of 
grievance work carried on in the plants. 

national office also published a special book 
Handling been us 
extensively both by steel workers and by mall 
model for 


in their particular plants. 


Grievances, which has 


ment aS a dealing with grieval 


the cut would have been impose, 


the beginning of greater possibilitig , 
The process of adjys; 
to this new mode of life in the industry; 


part of the industy 


S. W. 0.1 


Classes and sm 


ith the 
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What is true of the union leader is even more 


plicable to the company foreman. For years the 








rsolute ruler in his department, it is but 
stural that he find it rather difficult to 
ust himself overnight to the fact that the 


orkers under his supervision now have a right 





him or with his superiors on 


The 


relations 


» confer with 
stters of labor relations in his department. 





failure of union-company 





cess OF 
ften depends on the extent to which the foreman 


himself to the democratic ways of 





jjusts 
llective bargaining. 

Many of the major steel firms under contract 
ith the S. W. O. C. have realized the seriousness 
have training 


f this problem and inaugurated 


lasses for their foremen. On several occasions 
ne national officers of the S. W. 0. C. have been 
nvited to 


ner to present the union's point of view and to 


attend these classes for foremen, in 





tress the importance of amicable relations 






tween the foreman and the men under him in a 






uccessful programof collective bargaining. Last 





inter labor and management also attended a 






mber of joint conferences in an effort to gain 
better understanding of one another's views. 






he results of this have been most heartening. 






PROBLEMS AHEAD 






there are still a number of com 


licated and difficult 
id the industry have to solve before industrial 


However, 






problems which the union 









eace in steel becomes an accomplished fact. One 
! the problems is the fact that not all the 
orkers in plants covered by agreements with the 
.%. 0. C. are members of the union. Although 
l workers are covered by the contract, and the 





Age increases, the shorter hours, and the other 






enefits secured by the union are enjoyed equally 
the 





the members 





and nonmembers employed in 





Hants, the burden of maintaining the union and 





whole structure of collective bargaining is 





arried by union members alone. 
fair that the 
the 
@ members 


It is obviously 





minority of workers who are not 






union but who enjoy equally with 
all 





the benefits derived from 
























A Continuous Hot Strip Mill 


collective bargaining should not contribute their 


share of the expenses and the work of the union. 


Another serious difficulty is presented by 
that comparatively small section of the steel 
industry which still refuses to recognize the 
value of collective bargaining and of dealings 


The 


most nonunion plants do not receive 


with the S. W. O. C. workers employed in 


the benefits 


of higher wages and better working conditions, 
and as a consequence these plants seriously menace 
collective bargaining 


the peaceful structure of 


in the steel industry. 


Once these major problems have been solved, 
the next step may well 
the field of 


There 


as they are being solved, 
represent a concerted movement in 
real union-management cooperation. is an 
steel as 


with the 


undoubted need for such cooperation in 


well as in other industries to cope 
problem of technological displacement of workers, 
to increase the purchasing power of employees, 


to decrease waste in and to bring 
greater stability and understanding in industrial 
The S. W. O. C, 


ability and willingness to assume 


production, 
relations. has demonstrated its 
its share of 


the responsibility for such cooperation. 





High Lights of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. Conventions 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor met in Cincinnati 
from October 3 to October 13. On October 10, the 
the 


in San Francisco 


second annual convention of Congress of 
Industrial Organizations opened 
and continued to October 13. Some of the achieve- 
ments and declarations of policy by the conven- 
tions of the two labor organizations 


are presented below. 


national 


Membership. The American Federation of Labor 
reported a total of 4,006,354 paid-up members in 
its affiliated unions. This was an increase of 
383,267 since last year. The 1939 membership of 
the A. F. of L. was reported to be about 72,000 
smaller than in 1920, 
history of the Federation. 


the peak year in the 


Among the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers 
of America reported the largest 
membership during the year, estimated at about 
40,800. The 1939 membership of this 
(350,000) was nearly five times as large as its 
membership in 1933. Other 
national unions of the A. F. of L. with increases 


increase in 


union 


international and 


of 10,000 or more members were: 


ESTIMATED INCREASE 
IN MEMBERSHIP 
1938-39 


International Union of Operating 


Engineers .. ++ ee ee « 28 ,800 


International Brotherhood of 


Electrical Workers .... . 25, 300 


Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association... 18,600 

International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees . 14,200 

Bakery & Confectionery Workers 

10,900 


10, 800 


International Union ..... 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
not report its membership or its financial stg, 
this year. This was done upon the advice , 
counsel because the C. I. 0. 
affiliated unions are at thepresent time inyoly 
litigation. Howey, 
statements of officers of the C. I. 0. 
convention indicated an 


total membership of 4,000,000, 


and several of jj 
as defendants in court 
during ty 
approximate reporg 


As an indication of progress during the jy 
the C. I. 
Mine Workers of America in establishing a ny 


shop throughout the bituminous-coal and anthraciy 


0. referred to the success of the [nity 


industries, to the expansion of activities x 
the strengthening of the organization work by i 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and to the furtl 
extension of collective bargaining in the sta 
industry by the Steel Workers Organizing Comnitty 
which now has about 1,200 lodges with more tty 
600 contracts covering more than half a anillis 
steel workers. Substantial progress was reporid 
by several other unions, including the Autonbil 
Workers of America, United Packinghouse Workers 
Textile Workers and the Inte 


America, Union, 


3 I. Us 
resolu 
aut 
iscreti 
ne A. F 


Unem 


f Labor 


roblem. 


solved 


national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workeni 


Attitude Toward War. Both the A. F, ofl 
and the C. I. 0. were gravely concerned with® 
the United 


Both conventions wt 


present emergency in States arisiy 
from the European crisis. 
the stand 
involved in 
record in favor of wider labor representation 
those agencid 


the European war and _ both wentg 


Government Boards, particularly 
created to consider the Nation's needs in! 


event of war. 
Labor Unity. 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
both letters 1 
urging 


The American Federation 
Organi 
received 
the 


the purpose of 


tions conventions 


President Roosevelt resumption 
negotiations for 
peace in the labor movement. 
replied that their 


ready at any time to resume conferences with 


negotiations committee 





that the United States must not deca 





the C. I. 0. adopted 





1. 0. The convention of 





Ins 


solution to continue its negotiations committee 





this committee to exercise its 
with 


authorized 





nd 





further negotiations 





jscretion in any 








izations 4 ne A. F. of L. 

ncial Staty 
Me Unemployment. Both the American Federation 
advice hi 





labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 





veral of ; 


ime involys 





regarded the unemployment 





ims conventions 
in the United States as labor's No. 1 








jtuation 
roblem. The 
take 





However 


American Federation of Labor 







; during th 





action in favor of 





esolved to energetic 





Le reportal 





stablishing the 5-day, 30-hour workweek as _ the 







ly practical solution of the unemployment 
ing, the ye The C. I. 0. also recommerded further 


f the Unity 





jtuation. 
jrtening of the hours of work without reduction 
toward the 





ving 8 wig 
1 anthraci; 


thus aiming 





the weekly 
timate establishment of the 5-day, 30-hour week. 


wages, 

































ities 4 th organizations called for a thorough study of 
work by tine problem of technological unemployment and 
the furthest urged the Federal Government to call a 
n the stefMstional conference of labor and industry to deal 
i Comnittal ith this problem. 
h more thy 
f a ailli Internal Problems. Among the major problems 
aS report onfronted by the A. F. of L. convention was the 
 Autonaigmmestion of the International Typographical Union. 
Workers dane 1988 the delegates of the Typographical Union 
the Intagmete Seated by the convention in spite of the 
er Workenmmect that the I. T. U. had not been paying the 
-cent-per-month assessment imposed on the entire 
A. F. ofl enbership of the A. F. of L. since the Denver 
ed with @onvention in 1937. This year, because of the 
es arisiontinuous refusal by the I. T. U. to pay the 
ntions WiRssessment, the convention refused to seat the 
not bemiMelegates and at the meeting following the close 
oth went aif the convention the Executive Council announced 
entation e€ suspension of the Typographical Union from 
e agenifithe Federation. 
ads ing The long-standing dispute between the team 
Bters' union and the brewery workers’ union 
»ration ) the jurisdiction over brewery drivers also 
Orgenigge'me to a climax at this convention. The 
ters fme*ecutive Council had recommended that the brewery 
mpt ion orkers' union be suspended because of its per- 
tablisigme Stent failure to comply with the 1933 decision 
Bf f the convention to transfer its brewery drivers 
mittee © the teamsters' organization. The convention 






191664 O —— 





s with 





authorized President Green to appoint a special 
committee to study the entire problem and report 
its findings to the 
Executive Council. 

No jurisdictional disputes were reported by 
the C. I. 0. the convention adopted a 
resolution to establish a special committee on 
appeals to deal with the various difficulties and 


January session of the 


However, 


disputes that may arise among unions affiliated 


with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Officers Elected. After 43 years of service, 


first as secretary and more recently as 


secretary-treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, Frank Morrison announced that he was no 
longer a candidate for reelection. The delegates 


unanimously elected Mr. Morrison secretary- 
treasurer emeritus of the A. F. of L. at a salary 
for life of $6,000 per year. George Meany, a 
the plumbers’ union and president of 
York State 


elected to the post of secretary-treasurer. 


member of 


the New Federation of Labor, was 


Frank Duffy of the carpenters’ and joiners’ 
union declined to continue as first vice-president 
of the A. F. of William 


president of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


L., and Hutcheson, 


and Joiners was elected first vice-president. 
All other Council 


including President Green were reelected to their 


members of the Executive 
respective offices. 
the C. I. O. amended its 


six instead of two 


The convention of 


constitution to elect vice 


presidents. It also decided that a regular 


salary be paid to the secretary-treasurer. The 
six vice presidents elected were: Philip Murray, 
chairman, Steel 
Sidney Hillman, 


Workers; R. J. Thomas, 


Workers Organizing Committee; 


president, Amalgamated Clothing 
president, Automobile 


Workers of America; Sherman H. Dalrymple, 
United Rubber Workers; Reid Robinson, 
president, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; and Emil Rieve, 
Textile Workers Union of America. 
president, United Mine Workers, and James B. Carey, 
president of the Electrical Radio and Machine 


president 


president, 


president, 


John L. Lewis, 


Workers, were reelected respectively 


and secretary-treasurer. 








Accidents in the Construction Industry, 1938 


Max D. Kossoris 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Approximately 2,600 persons were killed on 
the job in the construction industry during 1938, 
and 14,600 were injured and suffered permanent 
impairment, such as the loss ofarms, hands, eyes, 
fingers, etc. An additional 275,000 workers were 
temporarily disabled, but were able to return to 


their jobs completely recovered. 


That the construction industry is one of the 
most dangerous to workers is borne out by the injury 
rates for the industry. Its frequency rate of 63 
indicates 63 disabling injuries for every million 
hours worked, and its severity rateof 11 indicates 
11 days of time loss for every 1,000 hours worked. 
only 1 had a 


In a survey of 80 industries, 


frequency rate exceeding that of construction. 
Logging had a rate of 103--nearly twice as high 
as the next nearest rate of 53 for sawmills. The 
construction industry therefore outranked 79 of 
the 80 industries, andwas exceeded only by logging. 
The dangerous character of the construction 
industry is made still clearer by the fact that 
out of the entire group of industries studied 77 


had frequency rates below 30. 


If the experience of the 412 companies studied 


in the survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


accurately reflects the experience of the entire 


industry, then out of every 1,000 employees during 


1938, 1 was killed, 5 permanently injured, and 


108 temporarily disabled. Onthis basis, the total 


time loss for the construction industry during 


1938 amountea to the staggering total of 38 million 


days. This number of days would have been suf- 


ficient to give 19,000 workers full time employ- 


ment of 40 hours per week for 50 weeks. Despite 


this very large loss, the accident experience 


for the construction industry as a whole was 


not so serious in 1938 as in 1936. Comparison 
of the two periods indicates a substantial reduc- 
tion in the 


injury-frequency rate for all types 


of construction work in 1938. 


Of the three types of construction, hy 
(such as dams, tunnels, aqueducts, bridges, » 
and railroad construction was the most hazanigd 
It had 90 disabling injuries for every jij) 
injuries 


hours worked and 1™4 for every 


workers. Highway construction ranked seconi , 
a frequency rate of 77, and 11 injuries per jy 
Building 


the three, with a frequency rat 


workers. construction was the |» 
hazardous of 
63, and 87 disabling injuries per 1,000 worker 

The survey revealed great differences 
accident experience among the reporting companis 
Good and bad experiences were found alike ay 
large and small companies. For _ instance, 
company with 330 employees had only 4 disabjj 
injuries, whereas another with 125 employees 
46 such injuries. A considerable number of lag 
medium, and small companies, as measured by eap) 
ment, reported that they had no disabling injui 
at all during the year. These companies, as# 
as those with few disabling injuries, indiw 
clearly that most of the reported injuries 
have been prevented by more alert and thor 


safety work. 


Stepping on objects orstriking against obje 


was the most frequent type of accident. ms 


tively few of these accidents, however, # 
fatal or resulted in permanent impairment. fas 
occurring type 


one of the most frequently 


accident, accounted for more fatalities thn! 
other accident type. This was true particultl 
of falls from elevations. Being struck by fall 
objects ranked third as an accident producers 
accounted fora large number of permanent injunm 
Strains due to improper lifting also ranked! 
as an accident cause. The type of accident ™ 
resulted in more permanent impairments thas 
other accident type was being caught in bet 
While not 


accidents usually resulted in serious injury: 


machinery. very frequent, 














Reporting companies were asked to describe lack of proper safety instructions, and at times 







heir more serious accidents. Many of them did the absence of elementary safety precautions. The 
It was therefore possible to obtain a descriptions of a few of these accidents given 
| insight into the kinds of unsafe conditions here and the safety rules which were violated 
unsafe acts which resulted in accidents and prove how unnecessary most of these accidents 




































tion The basic reasons for accidents often were and how easily they might have been prevented 
ore: re lack of proper supervision and inspection, by proper precautionary measures. 
9 Ot 
st NAZaMy 
"very villi 
overs SAMPLE OF ACCIDENTS AND METHODS OF PREVENTION 
L second \j 
es per | Worker walked on scaffold bracing, lost his balance, and fell 10 feet to concrete floor, 
es Li 
s the k being killed instantly. 
ney Walking on scaffold bracing should not be permitted. 
ae 
100 workers Worker was shoveling fine sand into the hopper of a recovery tunnel. He undercut the bank 





and was suffocated before a rescue could be effected. 
Supervisors should never permit a bank to be undercut. 
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& Companis During the unloading and moving of steel piling, a sheet of piling suspended from shovel 
alike am boom twisted and swung, knocking worker against stock pile, with resultant laceration and 
S tance, severe bruises to hip and side. 
4 disatiy Guide ropes should be used in thts operation to guide suspended matertals and to 
mp Loyees control their movements. 
ber of lay While working around a crusher, a worker had his arm caught in the sprocket chain and 
_ my em pulled through the cog wheel between the chain and wheel. 
es —_ Moviné parts of machinery should be guarded--in this type of machine particularly 
ig. aah at the point where the sprocket goes over the wheel. 
BP Worker climbed down a wood column form instead of using ladder. When half way down, he 
ts oe fell on reinforcing steel dowels and punctured his abdomen. 

Workers should be compelled to use ladders and should not be permitted to climb on 

wood column forms. Often such chance taking is due to inconveniently placed or unsafe ladders. 

nst obied A worker, while descending a ladder, caused it to slip. He fell froma height of 10 feet, 
ent. ka Suffered a broken back, and was disabled for 6 months. 
ever, ¥ The foot of a ladder should not be placed more than one-fourth its length away from 
nt. Fal the vertical plane of support and should be secured to prevent all possibility of slipping. 
g typ @® Jodders set up for more than occasional use should be secured at top and bottom. 
es time An employee, while stepping from one part of a building to another, fell through a skylight 
articul@® into an air shaft. He fell four stories and died shortly after. 
k by fallt Open spaces, such as skylights and shafts, should be adequately guarded with rails. 
ape” Worker stepped on a protruding nail in scrap lumber. An infection resulted. 
iil All projecting nails in boards, planks and timber should be carefully removed or 
eel tammered in. Men should wear shoes with substantial soles. 
rs thes A worker used a piece of pipe to roll a log. The pipe slipped and the worker fell over 
in bete the log, suffering severe injuries of the chest. 
we This ts an illustration of the use of improper tools. This operation should be 





performed with timber hooks and crowbars, and not with a ptece of pipe. 





injury. 


Earnings of Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona 


Malcolm Brown and Orin Cassmore 


Work Projects Administration 


It has been estimated that out of 
in 
of 


the . 37,000 


workers employed in Arizona 
the height 


6,000 


cotton picking 


during the 1937-38 season, only 


about 


the State. The remainder of the cotton pickers 


were recruited from other States. The recruiting 


was carried out by means of extensive and often 


misleading newspaper and radio advertising, 


specially prepared handbills distributed in large 
quantities on the roads 


frequented by migratory 


workers, and by other methods.* 
Unlike 
cotton 


the workers who harvested Arizona 


in past years, today's migrants consist 


almost altogether of native-born white families. 
Drought, agricultural depression, and the mechan- 
ization of cotton farming in Oklahoma and Texas 
Puerto 
Among the 
in the 1937-38 picking season, 


from Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 


have made the importation of Mexican and 
labor 
migrants employed 


85 


Rican no longer necessary. 


percent came 


and Missouri. Very few of these workers were 


"habitual" migrants; the great majority of those 
of 1937 
time during the fall of 1937. 


picking at the end had left their home 


States for the first 


The 
the Arizona cotton growers is attributed largely 
the fact that the 


excessive amount of advertising used by 


to rate of wages paid for 
cotton 
than 
Texas, cotton-picking season overlaps 
the In 1937 


the cotton growers in Arizona announced that they 


picking in Arizona was considerably lower 


in the neighboring States of California and 
where the 
Arizona. 


cotton-picking season in 


would pay 75 cents per hundred pounds of cotton 
picked, but in spite of the excessive advertising 
and propaganda, the number of workers willing to 
that the rate 
some 


75-cent minimum 


accept this wage proved so small 
raised to 85 cents. 


pay 


was However, cotton 


growers continued to the 


announced originally. 


* See report Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, 


to 7,000 were permanent residents of 


10 


The 1937-38 cotton in 
largest in the State's 30-year history of om 


400 


crop Arizona was 


growing. From the original acres Japs 


devoted to experimental 


of cotton has. been 


160,000 acres in 1935 and 282,000 acres in ig 


vation extended to » 


This 


Arizona was 


in 
logical 


increase the cotton 


the 


acreage 


result of the rece 


accelerated tendency towards industrialiy 


farming under the cash-lease system. Most 


in 


who usually {i 


the land recovered by irrigation Arizon 


owned by absentee landowners, 
land to 4! 
it wt 
Largel) 


it more profitable to lease the 


large-scale operators than to break 
a great number of family-sized farms. 
order to obtain a quick return on their invests 
to cultix 


these large-scale operators prefer 


cotton rather than any other agricultural prot 


Arizona em) 
Those 


employed are engaged principally in irrigation 


Large-scale cotton farms in 


very few workers throughout the year. 


in machine cultivation. They are paid betwee 


and 30 cents an hour for unskilled work and bet 
$2 and $3 per day for tractor driving and constite 


the aristocracy of cotton labor in Arizona. 


For each worker permanently employed, le 


scale cotton farms need an additional thre 


four workers during the chopping seascn, 


May to July. At picking time, from September 
find 10 to 15 


workers as they employ permanently. 


February, they must times as a 


Earnings of Pickers. Although it had! 


extensively advertised that individual pickers 
Arizona 
that some families might thus run up an incom 


$150 or more per month, the actual earning 


the pickers fell much below these figures. 


Works Progress Administration, June 1939. 





could average from $14 to $19 4 week 
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= In an Arizona Camp for Cotton Pickers 
it wh 
Largely study by the Works Progress Administration revealed smaller families and much smaller than in the 
invest that individual cotton pickers averaged $7.95 case of the individual pickers. 
to cultix perweek. While 3 out of every 100 of these workers Living Conditions. Migratory cotton pickers 
ral proigm sade from $16 to $20 a week, 24 out of every 100 are generally housed in camps during the picking 
earned less than$6. The majority of the individual season. Even in the best-equipped cotton camps, 
zona eyl@™m workers (53 percent) made between $11 and $15. living conditions for the workers leave much to 
r. Thosegm This included their income in cash as well as the be desired. A few good private camps and those 
rigation part of their earnings which they received in the managed by the Farm Security Administration are 
1 between form of shelter, firewood, and light. Their cash equipped with showers, laundries, and electric 
and bet income was therefore somewhat smaller than the street lights. These camps are generally clean 
| consting earnings indicated above. and some are provided with a nursing service. But 
om a good camp is an exception in Arizona. The 
a The wenn erent of families with two or typical camp for cotton pickers is crowded, 
oh wae more workers in the field were naturally larger unequipped, and insanitary. Some of the poorer 
“a oleae ping sige aie enter Ltn camps are so bad that the State Board of Health 
eptender ie Bae me : : : two has rsons pre ’ a amie recommended that they be outlawed in the interest 
die ere working averaged $11.57, as compared of public health. 
with $7.95 for the individual cotton pickers. 
More than 40 percent of these two-person families A typical large camp in Arizona may be 
earned $10 or less per week, and 4 percent earned described as consisting of more than 200 shacks 
= $21 or more. Among the families with 4 or more built closely together, each about the size of 4 
— workers on the job, 17 percent earned $10 or less small one-car yparage. Although the shacks are 
‘ a per week, although 20 percent made $26 or more. crowded when occupied by 3 persons, some housed 
dee. The average for these largest families was $18.38. as many as 10 during the 1937 season. The 
— The average income per person in these families shacks are without floors, without glass windows, 
o> waS considerably smaller than in the case of the and without furniture, stoves, or equipment of 







1939. 


any sort. There is one segregated privy for each 


four shacks. The average camp has no electric 


lights, no screening, and only a few shade trees. 


The greatest discomforts to the cotton pickers 


result from overcrowding, from flies, and from 


the absence of wooden floors and even most 


rudimentary living equipment. Some of the 
pickers, after long experience with dirt floors, 
have resorted to carrying with them a few boards 
or a piece of linoleum when they move from job 
to job. While most of the pickers carry their 
own bedding and stoves, others have to sleep on 


the ground and prepare their food in salvaged cans. 


Diet. 
families 


The food used by the pickers and their 


generally corresponds closely to the 
typical poverty levels. The diet consists almost 
filling, 


Meat, except for an occasional chunk of "fat back," 


entirely of cheap, and starchy foods. 


and vegetables are rarely seen. Greens are 
universally absent except in the case of families 


working near the beet and lettuce fields. 


The lack of milk 
particularly striking. 
the diet of the 
average cotton picker's family incamp. Butter and 
the able-bodied 
men orfor the individual pickers who batch together. 


for the children of the 
cotton pickers is Even 


canned milk is rarely found in 


coffee are luxuries reserved for 


State of Health. 
pickers are 


Illness and mortality among 


migratory cotton exceedingly high 


during the picking According to the 
State Board 


diseases are 


season. 
of Health 


cotton 


Arizona communicable 


common among the pickers. 


Poverty precludes the luxury of medical care. 


Therefore, the presence of such diseases is 


discovered only by accident by health officials 
attending a sick patient. The high illness rate 
was attributed to malnutrition and living in 
shelters that cannot be kept sanitary because of 
district a 


practically all of the 


dirt floors. In one school nurse 


that 
children were 


reported cotton 


pickers’ undernourished, resulting 


in a substantial number of infant deaths. 


Status in the Community. 
cotton pickers in Arizona are for the most part 


Although migratory 


American-born whites, they are looked Upon ¢ 
social outcasts in the commmities where they maj. 
their brief stay. 


school is bitterly 


The appearance of cotton picker 
children in 
the cotton 
marketing, the permanent residents regard ther « 


resented, 


towns where the pickers do the, 


"undesirable" people. The cotton growers a 


frequently charged with "ruining the commmity’ 


by importing migratory workers. 


The pickers share in none of the elementan 
social activities of the community. They canny 
since they have no 
Local of public 


them for the same reason. 


vote, of course, residenc 


status. programs assistance 


exclude Even direct 
relief is confined to "emergency" care, that js, 
arrangement to transport the applicants back tp 
their legal residence outside the State. On); 
rarely are the pickers able to engage in suc 
forms of social life as "going to meeting." for 
the great majority there are no dances, music, 


churches, or movies during the 5—-month season. 


At the End of the Season. 
end of the 


Because of their 
picking seasm 


pickers 


gasoline t 


low earnings, the 
frequently finds large numbers of 
stranded 


take them to another job and without sufficient 


in Arizona, unable to buy 


savings to carry them through the long period 
until 
in the late summer. 


cotton employment opens up agair 
At the end of the 1937-% 


stranded i 


waiting 
season, about 12,000 persons were 
this way in the Salt River Valley near Phoenit. 


Ordinarily, however, the migrants drift int 
California, where they join the stream of wanderers 
moving up and down the California valleys i 
search of short-time farm jobs. 

Few migrants return to the Arizona cottm 
fields. 
advantage in making the long trip from 
back to Phoenix, 


wage is usually nohigher than the California wage 


Those who move on to California find » 
the coast 


particularly since the Arizom 


therefore, growers are compelled 
advertise for fresh drought 
States, and to add thousands of new workers W 
the migratory labor market of the Southwest, which 
is already glutted with surplus workers durig 


Each year, 
recruits from the 


the greater part of each year. 
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The Nation's Food Supply 


Food supplies for the year ending July 1, 1940, 


sill be ample to meet domestic requirements, 


according toa recent investigation of the Nation's 
food prospects 
feonomics of the Department of Agriculture. 


foods -- such 
potatoes, and 


by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Some 


as lards, fats, wheat, rice, sweet 


fresh, dried, and canned fruits-—- 


plentiful than in recent years. 


vill be more 


Yost other foodstuffs will be available in about 


the same quantities as in the 2 preceding years. 


4 few items, such as potatoes and dried beans, 


vill not be on the market in quite so large 


qantities as usual, but the prospective supply 


is substantial and no serious shortage is 


anticipated. 


Meat. More meat than in any year since 1934 


is in prospect. Porkwill be particularly plenti- 


ful in the coming season. Beef will be at least 


as plentiful as in the season just ended, and 


little change is expected in the supply of lamb. 


Poultry. Nearly 200 million pounds (8 percent) 


nore poultry meat are expected to be available 


for consumption than last year. The supply is 


considerably larger than the amounts the country 


has consumed in any of the past 3 years. 


flocks and higher egg 


Nearly 800 


Larger 


Eggs. 


production per hen are 


laying 
indicated. 
tillion (2 percent) more eggs than last year will 
probably be considerably 


available, a supply 


above the levels of the past 3 years. 


Dairy Products (Except Butter). 


dairy 


Supplies of 


milk, cream, and manufactured products 


\except butter) will not be quite so great as 


during the past 3 years, when milk production 


reached record levels. The decline will be small 


and is estimated not to exceed about 3 percent. 


Butter. 
plentiful 


The supply of butter will be more 


than usual. The amount available for 


consumption during the next year will not, how- 


ever, equal the large supplies of butter on hand 


luring recent months. 


Sugar. Ample supplies of sugar above normal 


requirements of recent years are in prospect. 


The quota system under which sugar imports are 


regulated was suspended by the President in 
1939, 


larger quantities of sugar into the United States. 


September thereby permitting imports of 


Wheat. The amount of wheat consumed by 


Americans has not varied a great deal in the past 
been below the 
1920's, 


changes in diet habits of the Nation. 


3 years. It has substantially 


amount used in the chiefly because of 


The supply 
of wheat available for consumption and export is 


expected to be above the quantity available 


during each of the last 3 years. 


Fresh Vegetables. The supply of fresh 


vegetables may be 5 percent smaller than last 


year's record production. Nevertheless, it will 


be larger than in other recent years. 


Potatoes. 
available in 


White potatoes are expected to be 


smaller quantities than last year. 


The reduction does not indicate any acute shortage, 
as in6 of the last 15 years the supply of potatoes 


has been smaller than the crop expected this year. 


Canned Vegetables. Consumption of canned 


vegetables has increased substantially during the 
past 2 years. Production has likewise increased. 


This year's supply may be 12 to 15 percent below 


the relatively high levels of the past 2 years, 


but still more plentiful than in other years. 


Fresh and Canned Fruits. Consumers will find 


fewer pears, grapes, and citrus fruits on markets 


than last year. This reduction will be more than 


offset by larger amounts of apricots, cherries, 


peaches, cranberries, fresh plums and prunes, and 


apples. The quantity of canned fruits and fruit 


juices available during the coming year will be 


considerably larger than average consumption of 


the last 3 years. 


Dried Beans. As a result of a marked drop 


in production, the dried beans is 


be almost 


supply of 


expected to 15 percent smaller than 


the record crops of the past = years. 





Employment and Pay Rolls in September 1939 


Widespread gains in employment in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries added more than 


half a million workers to the pay rolls of non- 
agricultural industries in September. Approximately 
1,150,000 in 


industries this September than in the corresponding 


more workers were employed these 
month of last year. 

Among nonmanufacturing industries the largest 
178,000 
following the usual 
firms added 24,000 


Bituminous coal mines employed 19,000 


increase occurred in retail trade with 


workers returning to jobs 


summer recession. Wholesale 


workers. 
MANUFACTUR 

Factory employment advanced by about 300,000 

in September and weekly pay rolls were $7,200,000 
than 


90 


of 


larger in the preceding month. Seventy-two 
of the 


Bureau 


industries regularly 
Iabor Statistics 
employment, and 66 reported larger pay rolls. 


surveyed by the 


reported increased 


The largest increase in the number of factory 
workers in September was registered in automobile 
manufacturing and was due to resumption of opera- 
new models. 


tions on Gains in employment of 10 


percent or more were reported by-- 
INCREASE 


INDUSTRY 


PERCENT WAGE EARNERS 


Cottonseed--oil, cake, meal 93.7 7,700 
40.9 
36.8 


34.8 


118,000 
2,700 
4,700 
5, 200 
3,800 
7, 200 
3,300 
4,500 


Automobiles .. .« 
Sugar, beet 

Fertilizers 

Wirework . « « « 
23.2 
17.7 
13.4 


11.4 


Lighting equipment... . 
Rayon and allied products. 
Millinery . . «see. 


Machine tools .. 


Gains of about seasonal proportions added 


9,700 workers in cotton-goods mmufacturing, 2,400 
in paper boxes, and 1,700 in dyeing and finishing 
of 7,700 

clothing, 


textiles. Increases in 


4,0 in 
smaller than is usual for the month of September. 


confectionery 


and women's however, were 


14 


and anthracite mining approximately 1,200 addi tions 
workers. Employment in the crude petroleum ingy. 


try was slightly lower, reflecting curtajjy 


operations in a number of States. 
Class I 
working force by approximately 14,000, but pub); 


steam railroads increased thy 


utilities reported virtually no chanye in ; 


number of workers on their pay rolls. In most 
the other service industries, such as laundrig 


and dyeing and cleaning establishments, 


changes were small and followed the usual tre 


for the season of the year. 


G INDUSTRIES 


Many durable-goods industries also contin 


to increase their forces during September.  Appra. 
imately 16,300 workers were added to the pay roll 
10,600 


foundries and machine 


of steel, in electrical machinery, w 


6,400 in 
advances were recorded in furniture, shipbuildiy 


shops. Smalle 


and manufacture of brass, bronze, and coppr 


products. Employment in aircraft 
the 


which 


manufac turing 


succession of month] 


October of 


unbroken 
in 
indus try 


continued 


gains began last 
this 


three times as great as in September 1929. 


year 


Employment in was approximate] 


Reductions in factory employment in Septente 
were mainly seasonal. The principal declines wr 
7,800 workers in mills, 


factories, 2,700 in hosiery, and 2,100 in beverages 


woolen 7,500 in she 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Approximately 218,000 more workers 


in durable-goods manufacturing in Se 


Employment. 
jobs 


tember. 


had 
Slightly more than one-half of thi 
occurred in transportation equipment, primril 


automobiles and aircraft. 


The number of workers employed in the durable 
goods groups of industries this September was aba 
532,000 greater than in September a year ago. 4! 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


SEPTEMBER 141939, AUGUST 1939, and SEPTEMBER 19386 





NUMBER F WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT F WEEKLY PAY ROLL 





INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER AUGUST SEPTEMBER SEPTEMBER AUG SEPTEMBER 


1939* 1939% 1938 1939" 1939 1938 



































‘Sed their] sy) industries . . 7,897,50017,605,40017,261, 1001$177,715,0001$170,470,000/$154, 790,000 
but mb] j 
=) : the Durable-goods groups: 3,454,900|3, 237,10012,922,900 88,002,000 81,798,000 68,239,000 
In andl Iron and steel... - 859,100 823,800 752,200 23,209,000 22,315,000 17,823,000 
; laundries Machinery +++ + ee + 888,300 856,900 756,200 23,998,000 23,096,000 18,549,000 
ante je Transportation equipment 556,900 429,700 362,900 17,578,000 13,635,000 11,120,000 
ee Nonferrous metals ... 249,600 235,900 217,700 6,394,000 5,890,000 5,164,000 
isual trey ee ee a 635,600 625,200 594,200 11,604,000 11,513,000 10,909,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 284,100 283,100 256,800 6,316,000 6,369,000 5,460,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: 4,442,600 14,368,300 |4, 338, 200 89,713,000 88,672,000 86,551,000 
Textiles... “| 1,699,900/]1,685,700 |1,650,600 27,400,000 27,963,000 27,368,000 
leather « - 4% 317,400 326,100 317.700 5,387,000 5,945,900 5,554,000 
Contime Hl Food . « . 994,500} 977,800] 998,300] 21,046,000) 20,495,000; 20,597,000 
+ Appror- Tobacco . Te. 2 91,800 92,200 93,800 1,400,000 1,396,000 1,404,000 
pay rolls Paper and printing... 599,500 588,700 581,000 16,141,000 15,408,000 15,222,000 
nery, wif Chemicals «+++ +s 389,600 361,400 379,700 10,310,000 9,851,000 9,784,000 
Smale Rubber... + . 115,500 110,900 101,800 3,170,000 2,984,000 2,594,000 
pbui ldin, Unclassified ... ++. 234,400 225,500 215,300 4,859,000 4,630,000 4,028,000 
nd = copper * Preliminary Revised 
1fac turing 
monthly oroups reported larger employment this year and $19,760,000. Higher weekly wage disbursements 
1St yet MP the increases were-- were reported by all groups with the largest 
"ox imate] increases amounting to $6,458,000 in transporta- 
19, 194,000 transportation equipment " On Abb O60 in enchinetn eneiiine 
132,100 machinery manufacturing — Sitting gd : re oa S 
- turing, and $5,386,000 in iron and steel. 
Septente 106,900 iron and steel 
Lines wer en a eee NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
\ a 31,900 nonferrous metals 
ye verages — Toe, Ss San Ge Employment. Slightly more than74,000 workers 
Weekly Pay Rolls. With the exception of stone, were added to the pay rolls of nondurable-goods 
clay, and glass, all durable-ypoods yroups of groups of industries in September. Employment 
industries reported larger weekly pay rolls in increased by 28,200 in chemicals, 16,700 in 
re workers HE September. The increases ranged from $91,000 in foodstuffs, 14,200 in textiles, 10,800 in paper 


g in Ser limber to $902,000 in machinery and $3,940,000 and printing, 4,600 in rubber, and 8,900 in the 


this g0 9% in transportation equipment. The net increase in unclassified industries. These gains were slightly 


~ 


primarily weekly wage payments for all groups combined offset by reductions of 8,700 in leather manufac- 


‘mounted to slightly more than $6,200,000. turing and about 400 in tobacco. 


durable Over the year interval September 1938 to About 104,000 more workers were engaged in 
was about September 1939, the weekly wage income of workers the manufacture of nondurable-goods products this 
go. Al ‘ployed in durable-goods manufacturing rose September than in the corresponding month a year 





ago. Nearly half of this advance (49,300) was in 


textiles. Other increases were 18,500 in paper 
and printing, 13,700 inrubber, 9,900 in chemicals, 
and 19,100 in the unclassified industries. Food- 
slightly 


their pay rolls this September 


stuffs, tobacco, and 


fewer workers on 


leather reported 


than a year ago. 
For all 


weekly 


Weekly Pay Rolls. nondurable-goods 


zroups combined advanced 
$1,041,000. Pay rolls declined $563,000 per week 


in textiles and $558,000 per week in leather. 


wage payments 


These losses were more than offset by increas, 
pay rolls in the other groups. 

Wage earners employed in nondurable~go 
manufacturing this September received approximates 
$3,160,000 more per week than 4 year ago, my 
increases to $919,000 in paper wy 
printing, $576,000 in rubber, $526,000 in che. 
$449,000 in foodstuffs, $32,000 » 


textiles, and $831,000 in the unclassified grow 


amounted 
icals, 


Leather and tobacco reported smaller pay pj 


disbursements than a year ago. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment advanced nearly 4 percent 
in September and weekly pay rolls rose slightly 
more than 4 percent. The increase in employment 
was three times as largeas the customary seasonal 
pay-roll 
four times as great. 
1938, 


manufacturing industries this September end weekly 


rise, and the gain was approximately 


with 
nearly 9 percent more workers had jobs in 


Compared September 


wage payments were 15 percent larger. 
Statistics 
September as against 


Labor 
100.1 in 


The Bureau of employment 


index stood at 


© 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


96.4 in the preceding month, 92.0 in September; 
year ago, and 100 as the average for the 3 yeas 
1923-25. 
thus reached the highest level 


September employment in manufacturin 


since Novente 
1937 but was still about 10 percent 


peak of that year. 


below th 


The Bureau's pay-roll index shows that for 
every $1,000 paid out in wages by manufacturiy 
industries in 1923-25, factory workers receive 
$937 $898 in and $816 in 


September of last year. 


in September, August, 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTIG 





1923-25100 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory Pay-Roll Index 
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y Ancreasy HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


rable. The average workweek of 38 hours in manufac- Weekly earnings: 
“200s 


proximate, Me wring industries in September was slightly shorter $34.60 in automobiles 

r ago, Re: than in the preceding month but about 1 hour 29.7% in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
per week longer than in September 1938. Hourly 27.80 in foundries and machine shops 
eamings of 644 cents and weekly earnings of 20.95 in sawmills 


32.00 $24.70 in September were slightly higher than in 20.65 in brick manufacturing 
32, ip 24. 7U ; . 


fied grow, fm August. They were approximately 14 cents per hour Average weekly hours of work and hourly and 
i] a = 


pay pg ad $1.90 per week higher than in September of weekly earnings in the five selected nondurable- 


last year. goods industries in September 1939 were: 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING FOOD PRODUCTS 
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OURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 





NCREAS R DECREA CREAS OR DECREAS > 

epTemaer | NC EASE O E E SE cep TEMBER INCREASE OR DO EASE SEPTEMBER 

1949 AUGUST 1939 EPT. 1938 1939 AUGUST 1939 SEPT. 1938 1939 AUGUST 19% SEPT. 1938 
TC TO ( TO 

SEPT. 1939 SEPT. 1949 « 194 SEPT. 1939 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
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ie 3 yeusMM] peaking. . 2 2 ee el 4: + 3 - 0.4! 3 | $26.00 1.8 t 
mufacturing Beverages . +. ++ ) oe ~ ' : 34.05 . 4 
November MM] Butter... 1 we 7. 22.70 
below th ae « 6 se ee Se 3.1 . 3.6 7.30 
| Confectionery ... . if 7 ‘ 3.4 2.1 19.45 

that for Flour . ++ +«e-e+e-e. . : ¢ ¢ 3.5 " 29.45 
ufacturin |Ice cream . «ss ee : 5s ‘ ‘ 29.300 
s receiviam| Mtughtering « . . - «| 41.0 2.5 5 28.00 
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| Sugar refining, cane . 43.0 ° + 6.8 26.75 
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Sugar, beet ces & 4@ 42.0 é ¥o change f ‘ H 25.10 












































STATISTICS In the five selected durable-goods industries Weekly hours: 
11 Index the average weekly hours of work and hourly and 41.5 in paper and pulp 
100 weekly earnings in September 1939 were-- 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Neekly hours: 36.0 in tires and inner tubes 


35.5 in petroleum refining 
39.0 in foundries and machine shops 
; Hourly earnings (in cents): 

38.0 in sawmills 

97.0 in petroleum refining 
38.0 in brick manufacturing ; 

96.5 in tires and inner tubes 

37.5 in automobiles 

’ 68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
35.0 in blast furnaces and rolling 
62.0 in paper and pulp 


4 : 38.5 in cotton-zoods manufacturing 
‘ourly earnings (in cents): 
Weekly earings: 
93.0 in automobiles $34.65 in tires and inner tubes 
84.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 34.40 in petroleum refining 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 28.00 in slaughitering and meat packing 
55.5 in sawmills 25.65 in paper and pulp 


4.0 in brick manufacturing 14.50 in cotton-goods manufacturing 





The weekly hours of work of wage earners Workers in sawmills, slaughtering and no, 
employed in 8 of the 10 selected durable- and packing, and petroleum refining averaged slight 
nondurable-goods industries were longer this lower weekly earnings in September 1939 the, 


September than in the corresponding month of year earlier. Theremaining 7 selected industria 


last year. The largest increases in the average reported higher weekly wage payments. The nos 
workweek were 18 percent in blast furnaces and substantial gains were 19 percent in blast furnagg 
rolling mills, 10 percent in foundries and and rolling mills and about 11 percent in foundrie 


machine shops, and 9 percent in tires and tubes. and machine shops and tires and inner tubes, 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OR DECRAS 


SEPTEMBER AUGUST 1939 [SePT. 1938 SEPTEMBER 
1939" TO TO 1939" 





SEPT. 1939 |SEPT. 1959 


RETAIL TRADE Percent| Percent HOTELS 
Employment.....-. 3,414, 300 + 5.6 + 2.8 Employment....+++. 266, 100 
Weekly pay roll. $66,424,000 + 4.2 4.3 Weekly pay roll... $3,987,000 
Weekly hours.... 42.5 - 0.7 0.2 Weekly hours...«+-+. 46.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.55 0.9 1.6 Hourly earnings... $0.35 
Weekly earnings. $21.65 1.3 1.5 Weekly earnings... $15.15 


WHOLESALE TRADE POWER & LIGHT 
Employment.....+- 1,450,900 Employment..+eeses 300, 200 To change 
Weekly pay roll. $45,036,000 Weekly pay roll... $9,620,000 + 0.1 
Weekly hours.... 41.5 Weekly hoursS..-...- 39.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.70 Hourly earnings... $0.85 


Weekly earnings. $30.00 f : Weekly earnings... $33.95 


METAL MINING ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment...+-+-. 69,400 ? Employment..«eee+ 186,600 
Weekly pay roll. $1,810,000 f Weekly pay roll. $6,021,000 
Weekly hours.... 39.5 Weekly hours.... 

Hourly earnings. $0.70 2 Hourly earnings. $0.70 


Weekly earnings... $27.45 d Weekly earnings. $32.90 


BITUMINOUS COAL LAUNDRIES 
Employment 392,600 f + 2. Employment...+.-. 225, 800 
Weekly pay roll. $8,954,000 2.6 Weekly pay roll. $3,674,000 
Weekly hours.... 28.5 + 8.6 Weekly hours.... 42.5 
Hourly earnings. $0.90 1 Hourly earnings... $0.40 


Weekly earnings. $25.55 ¢ Weekly earnings. $17.65 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment...ssee- 403,600 f Employment...eeees 61,600 
Weekly pay roll... $13,708,000 2.4 Weekly pay roll... $1,131,000 
Weekly hours...... 39.5 0.4 Weekly hours...... 42.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.80 0.8 Hourly earnings... $0.50 
Weekly earnings... $30.75 ¢ 1.8 Weekly earnings... $20.35 
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FRIES 


Business and Economic Conditions in September 1939 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Estimates by the Department of 


wriculture placed the cash income of farmers 


from the sale of farm products in September at 


This compares with $601,000,000 in 
Govern- 


$781,000 ,000. 
\youst and $718,000,000 in September 1938. 
aii payments to farmers totaled $66,000,000 in 
September as against $42,000,000 in August. 

For the first 9 months of 1939 total cash 
fara income including Government payments agyregated 
$5,441,000,000. This was approximately $84,000,000 


nore than for the similar period of 1938. 


Farm Wages. Averaged for the country as a 


the rate of pay reported by the Department 


whole 


of Agriculture for hired farm hands receiving 
board was $28.30 permonth for the 3 months ending 
October 1, 1939. It 
for the corresponding period of 
$22.10 the 5 


Monthly wages of farm workers not receiving board 


averaged $28.25 per month 


last year and 


per month during years 1910-14. 


averaged $36.15 for the quarter ending October 1, 


compared with $36.10 a ayo and $29.20 per 


month for the period 1910-14. 


year 





INDUSTRY 


September recorded a sharp rise in the 


seasonally adjusted Federal Reserve Board's index 
the 1923-25 


index for September was 111 


of industrial production. Based on 
100, the 
103 in August of this year and 90 in 


September of last year. 


average as 


as against 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


© 


AND TRADE 


Marked increases in occurred in iron 


steel, 


output 


and flour, sugar, and meat products. 


Smaller 
of automobiles, 


gains were registered in the production 


plate glass, and textiles, as 


well as in numerous other durable and nondurable 


goods manufacturing industries. 





Industrial Production 


STED INDEX 


Z—25 = 100 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
1923-25100 
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BUSINESS AND 
Production of cars 
Uutput 


of 188,800 units during the month was 88,900 more 


Automobiles. passenger 


and trucks nearly doubled in September. 


than in August and 105,200 more than in September 
a year ago. 
Coal. 37,700,000 


Bituminous Approximately 


tons of bituminous coal were mined in September. 
This compares with 34,790,000 tons in 


32,300,000 tons in September 1938. 


August and 


Building Construction. The value of building 


permits issued in 2,049 cities in September 


totaled slightly more than $174,000,000. Permits 
for building construction in the same cities were 
valued at $193,350,000 in August and $158,670,000 


in September 1938. 


~—Co- 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. 
energy totaled 10,934 million kilowatt NOUPS, 4s 
11,050 million nours in tip 


9,707 million kilowatt hoy. 


nou 


September output of elect, 


against kilowatt 


preceding month and 


in September of last year. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I raj). 


roads reported a marked increase in  frejgy 
traffic during September with average loadings 
768,900 cars per week. This was 96,600 cars pe 
week more than in the preceding month and 120,% 
cars per week more than in September 1938, 
Steel. Slightly 
steel ingots were 


3,760,000 


more than 4,200,000 tons 


produced in September. Tis 


compares with tons in August yg 


2,650,000 tons in September a year ayo. 





Government Employment and Relief 


Service. About 
the Federal 


the Federal 


persons were employed in 


Employment in 
1,324,000 
Government 
807,200 (excluding 
and 


service in 
132,700 


September. Of these, 


force—-account, super- 


visory, technical employees included under 


construction projects below) werein the executive 
branch, 376,500 5,500 in 


the legislative, and2,280 in the judicial service. 


were in the military, 


Construction Projects. Employment and earn- 


ings provided at the site of construction on 
Government projects in September were: 
EARNINGS 


Public 
Administration......... 


Works 

247,400 $22,990,000 

Regular Federal Government 
appropriations......... 286 , 700 30,680,900 

United States Housing 
Authority. .cccccscvvecs 22,000 2,520,000 

Reconstruction Finance 

2,650 314, 100 


$56,504, 100 


COrporation...esecssees 


All construction projects. 558,750 





in September 19339 


Work Projects. Approximately 1,800,000 persons 


were employed on projects of the Work Projects 


total pay rol! 
1,930, 


Administration in September at a 


of $94,300,000. In August nearly 


persons earned approximately $111,500,000, 


¢ 


and N. Y. A. 


Corps 


C. C. C. 
Civilian 
312,000 


Employment in 


Conservation supplied jobs 


enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 4 


instructors in September. Their wages for th 


month aggregated $14,130,000. Employment on worl 


projects of the National Youth Administration l 


September totaled 225,500 with wage payments 


aygregating approximately $4,220,000. 


Preliminary reports from Il 
Board 


General Relief. 


urban areas to the Social Security indicate 


that about 873,600 families and single perso 


received nearly $23,870,000 in general relief! 


September. This was an increase of 4 percent! 


the number of cases, but funds disbursed wer 


only slightly higher than in August. 


who 
voles 
than 5 


percent 
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What Happened to Prices in September 1939 


wholesale Prices. Th 
solesale commodity prices 
thn 5 percent 
percent higher than in Septe 
of Labor Statistics index w 


in September. 


of 
more 


e general level 


rose slightly 
It was about 1 
mber 1938. The Bureau 


es 79.1 in September, 


the preceding month, 78.3 a 
that 


as against 75.0 in 
year ago, and 100 in 1926. 
same commodities which cost $100 at wholesale 
1926 could be purchased for $79.10 in September, 
$75.00 in August, and$78.30 in September last year. 


This means the 


in 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





INCREASE 
SEPTEMBER 


ER | serrewses 


1938 





All commodities .. . 


Farm products . . .« 
Raw materials .. « 
Semimanufactured arti 


Finished products . 








Percent 


1.0 


Index 


7 + 




















Food Prices. 


food 


Retail 


of retail prices ave 


ss a whole advanced abou 


slightly higher than a 


The 
raged 


t 5 


September level 
for the country 
and 


Based 


percent was 


year ago. on 


average prices in 192A as 100, the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics index was 72.8 


in September, compared 


with 69.2 in August and 72.5 in September of last 
for every dollar's worth 


1926, 


year. In other words, 


of foodstuffs purchased at retail in con- 


sumers paid on the 72.8 cents in 


September, 69.2 
in September 1938. 


average 


> 
72. 


cents in August, and 5 cents 








AVERAGE 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 





RETAIL 


PRICE INCREASE 





SEPTEMBER 1938 | SEPTEMBER 


2 





Bread, pound... . 
Butter, 


Milk, 


pound ee 
delivered, quart 
Eggs, dozen .... -« 
Potatoes, peck ,. 
Lard, pound ... 
Pork chops, pound 
Round steak, pound 


Sugar, 10 


pounds . 


Coffee, pound .. 
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